INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

induction and intuition The crying example is Euclid,
whose deductive method in his publication tempted the
whole world for centuries to follow this most unnatural
method of study and discovery.

Ostwald is strongly of opinion that a great mass of genius
is submerged by the unfavourable environment of its early
years, either by reason of physical harm, perhaps even
jeopardizing survival, or by the crippling effect on the
mind. Faraday he cites as almost the only case of a really
first-class scientist coming from the very lowest stratum,
the majority coming from the middle classes.1

In the vocational guidance of individuals, m addition to
tests of intelligence and skill, estimates of temperament
and disposition are coming to play a larger part Schneider,
quoted by Holhngworth, gives a number of pairs of adjectives
descriptive of dispositions, which are useful in considering
children; including settled or roving, indoor or outdoor,
directive or dependent, creative or imitative, adaptable

1 Ostwald concludes by giving, among others, the following criteria
of extraordinary scientific ability between ten and sixteen years of age

(1)  Precocity, or early maturing.

(2)  The boy strives after something more than the school, since the

mental activities of the latter do not suffice for him

(3)  Therefore, there are often conflicts with the school authorities,

which become sharper with advancing years The reports of
teachers are, therefore, to be taken with caution They usually
assert that the scholar was formerly excellent but that he has
deteriorated owing to attending to hobbies and other interests.

(4)  The boy produces work of great intensity m some one-sided pro-

vince, that is to say, in subjects and matters oriented about
some special tendency

(5)  Definite traces of creative activity, i e   inventive or independent

work, such as collections, compositions, physical or chemical
experiments.

(6)  He is frequently able to inspire his fellows of like age to similar

activities, in which he acts as leader.

(7)  He succeeds in all manner of ways in obtaining books with which

to satisfy his thirst for knowledge.

(8)  The chance and possibility of working freely in his chosen province

appears to him the highest possible happiness, and he especially
prefers it to any other path leading to gain or distinction

(9)  His companions of like age bear towards him feelings of mixed

ridicule and respect. Which of these two is the greater depends
much on his disposition, and probably upon the kind of home
he comes from
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